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rivalry on the investment of capital, and also of its influence on state 
legislatures, in stimulating them to undertake or encourage the construc- 
tion of transportation facilities. Some mention is also made of the 
reflex action of the roads so built upon the various cities concerned. 
Several chapters are devoted to a discussion of the numerous forms 
of aid received by railroads from the national, state, and local govern- 
ments, as well as from individuals; and in this connection there is a 
brief account of early projects for a transcontinental route. The 
remainder of the work is concerned with private promoters of railroads, 
their motives and their methods, both good and bad. The legal condi- 
tions under which they worked, the various ways in which they 
appealed to the public for support, the methods which they adopted for 
financing their projects, and the services performed for them by banks 
and syndicates, are subjects treated in considerable detail. 

The special service which the authors have rendered in writing this 
book arises from the fact that through its pages they illuminate the 
record of the development of transportation in this country by present- 
ing a large number of significant facts gathered from numerous sources, 
many of which are inaccessible to the general student. Of course no 
hitherto unknown tendencies or general movements in the evolution of 
American transportation are disclosed, but the facts presented are some- 
times accompanied by observations and comments which are both 
original and suggestive. The most notable of these is a very interesting 
discussion of the morality of early railroad promotions, which on the 
whole tends to condone the practices of " our Ameses, our Stanfords, and 
our Huntingtons ". 

The material throughout is presented in an interesting manner, and 
the authors have placed students of the subject under a special obliga- 
tion to them by adding an exhaustive bibliography, which covers forty- 
six pages. On the whole the merits of the work are such that it must 
be regarded as a valuable addition to the literature of American in- 
dustrial and financial history. Harrison S. Smalley. 

History of the State of Washington,. By Edmond S. Meany, M.L., 
Professor of History, University of Washington. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1909. Pp. xii, 406.) 

This is a well made, attractive volume. The cover, paper, and type 
are all good. Of the illustrations, the physiographic map of Washington 
opposite page 4 and the political map of the state opposite page 284 seem 
especially useful. The representations of historic characters and ob- 
jects, some fifty-seven in number, though not without interest become a 
trifle oppressive, as you turn the leaves, from their frequency and from 
the undiscriminated prominence secured for them in the uniform full- 
page cuts. The text is arranged in five parts under the heads, Period of 
Discovery, Period of Exploration, Period of Occupation, Territorial 
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Days, and Statehood. There are thirty-one chapters, of which part i. 
has four (forty-four pages), part n. five (thirty-four pages), part in. 
six (forty-seven pages), part iv. nine (one hundred and forty-one 
pages), and part v. six (forty-eight pages). There are four appendixes 
dealing with political matters and a pretty complete index. It will be 
seen that in the distribution of his space the author is properly generous 
to the period 1853-1889, covering the territorial history of Washington. 
Here he finds many topics of interest aside from matters political, among 
them the Indian wars, treated with considerable detail, the San Juan 
dispute, and the influence of the gold rush to the interior. The most 
distinctive chapter in part v. is the last, on Federal Activity in the 
State. 

The table of contents suggests that the work is comprehensive. Pro- 
fessor Meany places before us a large amount of matter and he has 
considered most of the important topics pertinent to his theme. His 
pages evince a familiarity with the current sources and show him to 
possess the firm grasp of concrete facts which such familiarity helps to 
insure. The book is charged with the enthusiasm that commonly dis- 
tinguishes the investigator from the mere compiler. 

Some labor will be required to verify these conclusions or deny 
them, for the volume is not easy to read. It is so exclusively episodical 
yet so innocent of the epic quality that it does not grip the mind closely 
either by stimulating thought or engaging the imagination. It would be 
more interesting if there were less conscious effort to make it so, if the 
recital of dramatic incident were oftener interrupted by calm, authori- 
tative statement in some of the more generalized forms. If it be ob- 
jected that this is a criticism on the literary character of the book 
rather than on its historicity the answer is that a history must be, first 
of all, a book, and no true book can be written without a certain regard 
to the requirements of literature. An aggregation of incidents however 
important, however defensible on the score of accuracy does not neces- 
sarily constitute a history even when these are assembled under a reason- 
ably logical schedule. There must be an inner principle of unity to 
govern the selection of matter, determine the relation of parts, and co- 
ordinate or fuse the whole. This principle is of course the author's 
ideal of the general effect, picture, or truth which his book is to impress. 
In the present work we look in vain for anything more than formal 
unity. There seems to be no clearly conceived ideal result toward which 
the author is pressing and so there is apparent throughout a want of 
coherence between the parts, of discriminating taste in choosing facts, 
of deftness in their arrangement. If the author's ability as a searcher 
of facts were matched by a corresponding sense of perspective in their 
utilization the result would be a much better book. For, if it cannot be 
charged that he has used the microscope too much, he has undeniably 
used the telescope too little. 

The above statement will hold both as to the general plan of the 
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book and the treatment of the separate topics. It is often hard to 
explain and harder to justify the author's choice of materials in making 
up a chapter. He devotes to Captain Bonneville, a " history made man ", 
more space than he allows Alexander Mackenzie; and the worst of his 
misplaced generosity is that one-fourth of this space is given up to 
trifling incidents in Bonneville's later career as an officer stationed at 
Fort Vancouver, the relevancy of which is more than questionable. 
Other peculiarities that one cannot commend are the disposition to drag 
into the narrative matters of a purely antiquarian interest, an inveterate 
habit of quoting the opinions of other writers, and an affectation of 
subserviency to present-day authorities. 

Though the materials out of which the book is constructed are 
generally sound, some misconceptions occur, notably in the discussion of 
diplomatic history. There is no good reason for calling Pakenham's 
offer of a harbor and portion of land north of the Columbia " a 
singular concession " as the author does on page 188, for this was 
avowedly a mere renewal of the offer made to Gallatin eighteen years 
earlier. But the reviewer is unaware of any evidence to confirm the 
author's statement (p. 135) that "the British Government was ready 
on several occasions to accept the boundary [49th parallel], but that the 
urgency of the Hudson Bay Company prevented it." If he has really 
discovered a fact of such high interest he should indicate its source. 
Minor points are his doubt whether Drake attained to latitude 48 and 
the misdating of the discovery of San Francisco Bay. The number of 
typographical errors, while not extreme, is formidable. Examples are 
on pages 26-29, 4°~4 2 > 75> etc - 

Although he has not been at liberty to refrain from criticizing, the 
reviewer is far from condemning the book. He regards it as a con- 
scientious performance, possessing considerable merit as a compendium 
of facts relating to the Northwest. Some topics are treated more ade- 
quately than anywhere else. The author's information is always re- 
spectable, his judgment sane, his sympathies admirable. He has done 
so well that we are impatient with him for not taking the trouble to - 

do betten Joseph Schafek. 
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The Development of the State: its Governmental Organisation and 
its Activities. By James Quayle Dealey, Ph.D., Professor of Social and 
Political Science at Brown University. (New York, Boston, and 
Chicago, Silver, Burdett, and Company, 1909, pp. 343.) This little book 
is in the main a general description of governmental activity as it is 
manifested in the progressive nations of the West. It consists of general 
statements based upon former or existing institutions in individual states 
rather than descriptions of these separate state systems. This is pref- 



